Meany Urges 


o Lessen Industr 


Undaunted by a tough and 
stubborn management and the 


strike against Wilson & Co., 
warmed by the all-out support of 
Si organized labor. : 

The pledge of full AFL-CIO 
backing in the face of a company 
i; lockout and attempts to revive the 
same discredited “yellow-dog” contracts 
came from Pres. George Meany, 
who denounced the “unfair tactics” 
of the giant meat packer and manu- 
facturer of sporting goods. 

In letters to presidents of na- 
tional and international unions, 
state and city central bodies, and 
directly affiliated unions, Meany 
pointed out that the “company 
locked out its employes as a result 
of a disagreement over the sched- 
wling of hours of work” and an- 
pounced that UPWA members 
could return to their jobs “only by 
signing vicious ‘yellow dog’ con- 
tracts.” 
Union Urges Fact-Finding 
Meanwhile, UPWA Pres. Ralph 
Helstein proposed to Wilson’s Pres. 
James D. Cooney that they jointly 
request Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell to appoint a fact-finding 
panel to look into the two-week- 
old dispute. 

Helstein suggested that the panel 
should have powers to investi- 
gate the issues, hold hearings, 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Board Charge Hits 
Bethlehem Yards | 


The general counsel of the 
fa) National Labor Relations 
auen | Board has issued an unfair 

. labor practices complaint 
against Bethlehem Steel Co.’s 
shipyard division, charging 
management with refusing to 


bargain and_ unilaterally 
changing the conditions of 
an) employment. 


‘ Nearly 17,000 members of 
the Marine & Shipbuilding 
Workers at eight Bethlehem 
shipyards on the Atlantic 
coast have been working with- 
out contract protection since 
July 31, F hin - 

The company refused the 
union’s ‘offer to extend the 
agreement during continued 
negotiations and imposed ma- 
jor work rule changes affect- 
ing job security, wage rates, 
grievance procedures, rest pe- 
riods and size of work ‘crews. 
The hearing was set for 
Jan. 11, 


ee ee ee a 


ADMITTED TO AFL-CIO on two-year probationary basis, the Intl. 
Longshoremen’s Association receives its charter at simple ceremonies 
in New York. Seated are AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and Capt. 
William V. Bradley, ILA president. Standing, left to right, are ILA 
Gen. Organizer Thomas W. Gleason; AFL-CIO Vice Presidents 
Jacob S. Potofsky, David Dubinsky, Richard F. Walsh and Joseph 
Curran, members of Executive Council committee which investi- 
gated the dock-union; and ILA Sec.-Treas. Harry R. Hasselgren. 


Meany Tells Urban League: 


AFL-CIO to Press 
Equal Rights Fight 


New York—The American labor movement, with its long record 

of combatting discrimination, “will fulfill its responsibility to the 
Negro workers of this country,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
pledged. 
_ The federation president, in an address to the National Urban 
League, emphasized “that is not® 
merely a rhetorical pledge” but one 
that has the full backing of official 
AFL-CIO policy. 

Meany’s pledge came at a din- 
ner here at the Waldorf-Astoria 


Reviewing the long history of 
combatting discrimination by the 
trade unién movement dating back 
to a policy declaration of the AFL 
in, 1894, Meany said: 


Top-Level Session 
\Endorsed by Ike 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has urged Pres. Eisenhower to 


summon top union and industry leaders to a top-level White House 
conference to “consider and develop guiding lines for just and 
harmonious labor-management relations.” 

In reply, Eisenhower immediately endorsed the proposal. He 
said he was instructing Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell to explore. 
the proposal with the AFL-CIO president and with “representative” 


;| Outside the bargaining table.” 


marking Equal Opportunity. Day 
at which the Urban League hon- 
ored the AFL-CIO president with 
its annual award. 


- Tribute to Labor 


He accepted the award as a 
“welcome tribute to the unremit- 
ting fight against discrimination 
carried on by the AFL-CIO” and 
declared that the labor movement 
is sure that “the double standard 
of education, the double standard 
of citizenship and the double stand- 
ard of economic opportunity will 
disappear from the American 
scene.” # 

He added: “The days-of discrim- 
ination are numbered and a new 
era of integration is inevitable . . . 
time is running out for the irre- 


jconcilables . . . and they will not 


be able to impose their prejudices 
upon the new generation,” 


“Nevertheless there still exist 
pockets of segregation and discrimi- 
(Continued on Page 7) 


management officials. (See texts of letters, Page 5.) 
The President noted that his’ Administration has “for some time 


ius 


:| « «- been discussing the need for labor-management communication 


The AFL-CIO president, in his 
letter to Eisenhower, cited three 
key reasons for considering that 
the need for a high-level meeting 
was “most urgent”: 

@ The 116-day nationwide steel 
shutdown—now temporarily halted 
by a Taft-Hartley injunction against 
the Steelworkers—and the need for 
“reducing the likelihood ‘of the 
recurrence of such prolonged and 
costly industrial strife.” 

@ The “increasing Soviet eco- 
nomic challenge,” which he called 
“only another facet of the menace 
of Communist subversion and ag- 
gression.” 

@ The fact that some political 
leaders “are beginning to think in 
terms of government intervention” 
in collective bargaining, an ap- 


| proach which Meany called “bas- 


ically fallacious and rather dan- 
gerous.” 

Referring to the use of a 
Taft-Hartley injunction to end 
the industry-forced shutdown in 
steel, Meany told Eisenhower 
that there is “a growing realiza- 
tion among the American people 
that—especially in determined 
tests of strength between labor 
and management—the Taft- 
Hartley ‘cooling-off period. is 
really nothing more than a 
‘heating-up’ period.” 

Meany called for 
different and more American, 
something. voluntary,” in order to 
“avert industrial strife which might 
go from the costly to the catastro- 
phic.” He said that his proposal 


“something 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Oil Firms 
Wage Fight 


On Union 


Some 26000 members of the 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers 
are walking picket lines in Texas 
City, Tex., El Dorado, Ark., and 
Sugar Creek, Mo., near Kansas 
City, to save their union from 
American Oil and Standard Oil 
of Indiana management. 

These men and their families 
have been on the bricks since the 
first of July in a fight to prevent 
Amoco and Standard from gutting 
their contracts by removing from 
the area of collective bargaining job 
classifications and manning of units, 
and by trying to make grievance 
and arbitration procedures ineffec- 


tive. 


OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight 
‘termed the fight at Amoco and 
Standard of Indiana part of a 
two-pronged management attack 
on unions on the legislative level 

and in collective bargaining. 

He called the latter “an attempt 
to introduce the stretch-out, to 
cause people to do work way be- 
yond their normal requirements, 
work in skills they do not possess, 
and for but one purpose, that being 
the drastic reduction in manpower.” 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Supreme Court Upholds Monitors’ 
Cleanup Orders to Teamsters — 


-The Supreme Court has cleared away a major challenge to the Board of Monitors, appointed by 
a federal judge two years ago to oversee the administrationof Teamsters Pres. James R. Hoffa. _ 
In a brief, ‘unsigned order the high court refused io review. a series of directives-issued by the 
Monitors, approved by the U.S. District Court and upheld by the Court of Appeals in June. Among 
them is a demand for the ouster of IBT Vice Pres. Owen B. (Bert).Brennan, a close associate of Hoffa. 


Monitors’ Chairman Martin F. ® 


O’Donoghue hailed the Supreme _ 
Court’s action, declaring that 
“with this ‘main challenge to the 
Board of Monitors set- 
tled,” the board “will be able to 
move forward expeditiously and 


carry out its judicially imposed 


functions,” 


In Miami Beach, Fla., where he 
was attending a meeting of the 
union’s Southern Conference, Hoffa 
declared he was “disappointed” by 
the court’s decision. At the same 
time he warned that the union 
would take any additional orders 


back to the courts if the IBT finds 


them “not constitutionally accept- 
able.” 

In addition to demanding that 
the union bring, charges against 
Brennan for alleged misuse of. 
Teamsters funds, the Monitors in 
the court-approved directives called 


“(Continued on Page 8) 
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AFL-CIO sea WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1959 


13.5 MILLION MEMBERS of AFL-CIO honored former Pres. 


Harry S Truman, presenting him with 1959 Murray-Green Award 


for “outstanding contributions” to health and welfare of all Ameri- 


cans. 


Presenting medallion and $5,000 check to the “Man from 


Independence” at dinner in Kansas City is Joseph A. Beirne, chair- 
man of AFL-CIO Community Services Committee. 


Leighty Scores Tactics 


Of Railroad Industry 


Detroit—Five hundred of this city’s leading industrialists listened 
attentively as a spokesman for railroad unions ripped apart man- 
agement’s “featherbedding” charges, denounced the railroad’s wage 


cut demands and ascribed the industry’s 


*s “ 


irresponsiblé” propaganda 


campaign to “the same Madison Avenue disregard of ethics which 


has brought television quiz shows® 


to their present ill repute.” 

Labor’s spokesman in the gilt- 
edge setting of the Economic Club 
of Detroit was Chairman G. E. 
Leighty of the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association. A leading 
management spokesman, Pres. 
Daniel P. Loomis of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, de- 
clined the club’s invitation to pre- 
sent industry’s case at ine same 
meeting. 


“There Was a Time .. .” 


Expressing regret that railroad 
management was not represented, 
Leighty commented: “There was a 
time, not too long ago, when rail- 
road labor and railroad manage- 
ment could and did sit down to 
discuss our common problems in a 
spirit of mutual respect. I hope con- 
ditions like that will come again 


” 


soon. ... 


Industry’s “featherbedding” 
charges, Leighty said, “are doing 
untold harm to the railroad in- 
dustry and are bitterly resented 
by railroad employes.” 


He told the Detroit business lead- 
ers that despite “the propaganda 
campaign which the group presently 
controlling the thinking of the in- 
dustry has launched against the rail- 
road workers . . . several top lead- 


ers in the railroad industry have 
actually told me that they do not 
believe in, or support, the current 
‘featherbedding’ charges.” 


Productivity Up 100% 


Railroads have profited, Leighty 
declared, “by the greatest increase 
in productivity among their em- 
ployes of-any industry.” He said 
the productivity rise in the past 10 
years has been 100 percent and it 
has been rising “faster than in any 
manufacturing industry.” 

Leighty told the audience of 
industrialists that rail unions 
challenge the “popular concep- 
tion circulating in management 
circles that the managers of an 
industry must have the exclusive 
right to decide when and where 
employes will be used.” — 


He said the railroad industry 
“has demonstrated over the years 
an inability to provide safe, efficient 
operations without the guidance of 
government agencies and the check- 
rein influences of the labor organi- 
zations.” 

The rail unions. “fought for and 
helped to bring about every safety 
regulation and device . . . includ- 
ing electric headlights, automatic 
car couplers, locomotive inspection 
and even the entire signal system,” 
Leighty pointed out. 


posals for improved vacation 
1960. 


1961. 


Railroads Are Ordered 


To Bargain on Vacation 


The National Mediation Board has ordered the nation’s 
railroads to bargain with 11 non-operating unions on pro- 


At issue was the interpretation of the three-year agreement 
between the railroads and the unions which expired Nov. 1. 
The unions had submitted their vacation demands last May 
29 under a section of the agreement which required proposals 
for changes in vacation benefits to be made seven months 
before the year in which they are to take effect. 

- The railroads contended that no vacation proposals could 
be made by the unions until after Nov. 1, when the existing 
agreement expired. Therefore, they asserted, because of the 
seven-month clause any oon would have to wait until 


The msedhéliand beded held @ tell-ccale hearing on the inoue. 
The decision: the unions were right, the carriers were wrong. 


benefits to take effect during 


ilibrary in nearby 


‘One of the Greatest Honors of My Life’: - 


Murray-Green Award Given 


tsar: na a9 


Truman for Service to Nation 


By Willard Shelton 


ate City, Mo.—“This is one of the greatest honors of my life. You overwhelm me.” 

These. were the words of former Pres. Harry S. Truman as he received the AFL-CIO’s 1959 
Murray-Green Award at a dinner attended by some 1,200 AFL-CIO members and community 
leaders from Kansas City and half a dozen midwestern states. 

The award included the Murray-Green medallion and a check for $5,000—the latter of which, 


Truman told the audience, would’> 
go to the building and maintenance 
fund of the — S. . Truman 

ndependence, 
Mo. 

The award was given the for- 
mer President, in the words of 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council, * 
“for his outstanding contribu- 
tions to the health and welfare 
of all Americans and people 
everywhere during his years in 
the White House as well as dur- 
ang Che yoes of Me active ro 
tirement.” 5 


The annual presentation of . the 
Murray-Green award, said AFL- 
CIO Vice Pres. Joseph A. Beirne, 
chairman of the federation’s Com- 
munity Services Committee, “calls 
attention to the increasingly vital 
role labor is playing” in America’s 
community life. 

_ He said that when the choice fell 
upon Truman this year, he was 
“overjoyed” at a decision “sound 
from every viewpoint.” 

Tribute from Meany- 

A letter from AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany, read by Beirne in 
Meany’s absence as a member of 
the U.S. delegation ‘to the United 
Nations General Assembly, said it 

as “particularly fitting” that the 
Murray-Green Award should go to 
“the Man from Independence.” 

Truman personified the Mur- 
ray-Green creed, Meany said— 
- “a deep and abiding love of coun- 
try; a, determination to win in 
each generation a better life than 
the one before; a scorn of pre- 
tense and empty attitudes. 

“In honoring these attitudes in 
you, we are reminding ourselves 
of their great importance today. 
And so we are especially glad to 
say to you, in behalf of millions 
of American workers, ‘thank you, 
Mr. President.’ ” 

Included in Truman’s response 
were warm references to the long 


‘friendship he had had with both 


the late William Green, president 
of the former AFL and the late 


‘| Pres. Philip Murray of the former 


CWA Makes 
Harry Truman 


Life Member 


Kansas City, Mo.—Former Pres. 
Harry S. Truman is now the holder 
of a lifetime honorary membership 
card in the Communications Work- 
ers. 

The gold membership card was 
given to Truman by Pres. Joseph 
A. Beirne and other officers of 
CWA at a ceremony at the Truman 
Library in nearby Independence. 
They carried out instructions in a 
resolution adopted unanimously by 
the 1959 CWA convention. 

Said Beirne: “Mr. Truman has 
added luster to. the lifetime he has 
spent in the cause of all the people. 
In the seventy-fifth year of his life, 
we wanted to mark the love and 
devotion of the people to a man 
who has been devoted to the peo- 
ple.” 

The membership card will be on 
permanent exhibit at the library, 
where the former President has his 
office and where many thousands 
each year make the pilgrimage to 
visit him or go through the mu- 
seum. Acconipanying Beirne for 
the presentation were CWA Vice 
Presidents John I. Crull,; Ray Hack- 
ney and James M. Massey and Sec.- 
Treas. William A, Smallwood, 


CIO, in whose memory the AFL- 
CIO established the award. 

He said that in the political sit- 
uation of 1944 he had gone to the 
Democratic National Convention 
supporting “another U.S. senator” 
for nomination for vice-president 
with Roosevelt, and both Murray 
and Green said, “we're for you, in- 
stead.” Truman was nominated at 
that convention, elected with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the follow- 


ing November, and succeeded to} 


the White House when Roosevelt 
died in April 1945, 

Leo Perlis, director of AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities, pre- 
sided at the dinner, and Goy, 
George Docking of Kansas brought 
greetings. 

Both Perlis and John Brophy, a 
member of the AFL-CIO Commu- 
nity Services Committee, were 
given “keys to the city” and made 
honorary citizens of Kansas. City 
by acting Mayor Thomas J. Gavin, 


Mediator to Reenter 
Steel Contract Talks 


The highest policy body of the Steelworkers has voted unani- 
mously to renew the 116-day steel strike—halted temporarily by 
a Taft-Hartley back-to-work order—if no settlement is reached 
before the injunction runs out‘on Jan. 26. 


Meanwhile, as steel production zoomed quickly back toward 


normal—reaching nearly 80 per-> 


cent of capacity within 10 days 
after the courts ordered the mills 
reopened—the federal government 
prepared to step back into negoti- 
ations between the USWA and steel 
management in an effort to bring 
about a settlement. 

Although both sides reported 
to the U.S. Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service that they have been 
meeting privately in recent days, 
Dir. Joseph F. Finnegan indicated 
he would summon them back into 
formal bargaining the week of 
Nov. 23. 

First Since Injunction 

Such a session would mark the 
first government intervention in 
these talks since the U.S. Supreme 
Court two weeks ago upheld the 
injunction ending the 116-day in- 
dustry-forced steel shutdown by 
sending 500,000 steel workers back 
to the mills for 80 days. 

Expected to sit in on the talks 
is Dr. George W. Taylor, chair- 
man of the three-man Board of 
Inquiry named by Pres. Eisen- 
hower to investigate the facts in 
the steel dispute before the in- 
junction was issued. 

After hearing a report on bar- 
gaining developments ‘from USWA 
Pres. David J. McDonald, the 171- 
member. Wage Policy Committee 
called on the hold-out basic steel 
companies to negotiate contracts 
patterned after the historic settle- 
ment reached with Kaiser Steel 
Corp. through collective bargain- 
ing prior to the injunction. 

“We hereby serve notice on 
the companies,” the policy com- 
mittee said; “that we will not be 
shaken in our determination to 
achieve a fair and honorable 
settiément. If the companies 
persist in their refusal to reach 
such a solution ... we will re- 
sume our strike: when the in- 
junction expires.” 


The committee said the USWA 
is bolstered in its determination to 
win a “fair.and equitable contract” 
by the knowledge that “the full re- 
sources of our own organization 
and the entire labor movement are 
pledged to support our members.” 


Hour’s Pay Drive Continues 

The statement referred to the 
SteelWorkers Defense Fund, estab- 
lished by the AFL-CIO General 
Board in September. AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany has called for 
continued contributions of an hour’s 
pay per month from the 13.5 mil- 
lion members of organized labor 
“until the hour the strike is won.” 
More than $5 million has already 


been contributed by unions and 
rank-and-file members to aid be- 
leaguered Steelworkers and their 
families. 

With the speedy resumption of 
steel output, the nation’s automo- 
bile manufacturers began recall- 
ing the vanguard of tens of thou- 
sands of production workers laid 
off during the 116-day strike be- 
cause of reported steel shortages, 


. The Federal Reserve Board re- 
ported that industrial production 


dropped to a seven-month low in * 


October because of the steel shut- 
down. The board’s index of fac- 
tory, mine. and mill activity fell one 
point to 148 for October—seven 
points below last June’s record high 
and the lowest reading on the index 
since March. 


2 Oil Firms 
Wage Battle 
To Gut Rules 


(Continued from Page 1) 

“When we reducé the manpower 
in one industry,” said Knight who 
is also an AFL-CIO vice president, 
“it cannot be stopped in other in- 
dustries. This means millions and 
millions more people than are at 
present unemployed will join the 
ranks of the unemployed.” 

Some idea of how desperate 
this battle has been came from a 
report made to OCAW’s recent 
convention by Sec.-Treas. T. M. 
McCormick who said that the 
union had spent more money on 
strike relief in the first nine 
months of 1959 than in the pre- 
vious three and a half. years. 


The strike has been marked by. 


the jailing of some 13 strikers at 
the Sugar Creek plant on Stand- 
ard Oil plea that they had violated 
an injunction which Standard had 


gotten without union members be-..§§ 
ing able to present. their side of the. 


case or even being notified of the 
injunction proceeding. 

Under the special law dealing 
with contempt, 
jailed, sentenced to terms of-one 
to six months, denied jury trial, 
denied any effective appeal, and 
denied bond while trying to, fight 
the case. 

Other company tactics have in- 
cluded attempted scab-herding, 
efforts to run the refineries with 
supervisory personnel and all 
kinds of coercion, threats and 
intimidation. None of ‘these has 


the 13 men are, 


met with any degree of SUCCESS. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
op a top-level meeting would be 


‘#, step in the direction of substi- 


yting positive action for paralyz- 
9g anxiety in the field of our coun- 
vs industrial relations.” 

Continued Growth Essential 

The AFL-CIO president said that 
pe challenge from Soviet imperial- 
«m “makes it imperative that our 
ountry insure the continuous 
powth and prosperity of our econ- 
my,” adding that “sound labor- 
yanagement relations are indispen- 
ble to this progress and well- 
hing.” 

On the subject of proposals for 
~vernment intervention in collec- 
ive bargaining, Meany recalled 
pat Eisenhower, at his Oct. 22 

conference, expressed his 

wn fears of legislation in this di- 

ection. At that time, the Presi- 
nt declared: 

. I am not so sure that addi- 

jonal | legislation is going. to do 

actly what we want. ... We 


Hion’t want to try to control this or 


jirect this by government... . 

“I believe that self-discipline and 
he setting up by all of us, as our 
tandard, the welfare of the United 
States of America, is the only thing 
hat will ever do it. Because if we 
ant settle our economic differ- 
mces by truly free economic bar- 


Baining without damaging seriously 


- peere to damage seriously 
e United States, we have come 

9a pretty pass.” 

Meany, declaring that this opin- 

mn of the President “captures the 

ry essence of the purpose I have 


‘Ho mind for a top-level labor-man- 


sement conference,” added: 
“Our country must avoid drift- 
ing by statute into rigid and ar- 
bitrary rules for collective bar- 
gaining. Such -drifting can only 
lad to a serious weakening of 
the underpinnings of our whole 
democratic way of life. 


“The conference I am proposing 

serve very well in halting such 
drift. It would bring greater 
bility to our entire economy and 


fisenhower Endorses \j 
[op-Level Conference 


new vitality to free and voluntary 
responsible coliective bargaining | 
which is indispensable to the health] 


and progress of our democracy.” 


* The AFL-CIO president said that 
only Eisenhower and his office 


“have the necessary prestige and | % 


national respect” to insure that 
such a meeting would be “fully 
representative and authoritative,” 
with the Administration playing 
“an advisory and technical role 
rather than one of direct participa- 
tion.” 


The conference, he continued, 
would be “a continuation of the 
responsibilities” assumed by Eisen- 
hower when he sponsored sessions 
in other critical areas, and would 
“go a long way toward translating 
into life and action” Mitchell’s re- 
peated plea that labor and man- 
agement meet “between contract 
bargaining periods in order to iron 
out the many complex problems 
confronting them in our changing 
and expanding economy.” 

In his reply, Eisenhower said 
that the Executive Branch has 
stressed for some time the need 
for improved relations ne 
labor and managment. 


“As you note in your letter,” the 
President said, “Sec. Mitchell has 
been urging publicly that labor and 
management meet frequently to 
talk over common problems hav- 
ing to do with improving the health 
and efficiency of the industries and 
companies with which they are 
concerned.” 

Dealing with the specific prob- 
lem of the conference, the chief 
executive declared: 


“I am asking Sec. Mitchell to 


| confer with you as to your specific 


ideas on time, place and composi- 
tion of the conference you suggest. 
We will also explore with repre- 
sentative management leaders their 
ideas on the subject. 


“When I have before me the re- 
sults of these explorations I shall 
communicate with you further.” 


eany Urges Labor, Industry Meeting 


DISPLAYING HUGE PHOTOGRAPH of 


police violence against Textile Workers Union of America 
strikers in Henderson, N. C., a truckload of food and clothing from TWUA Joint Board in Passaic, 
N. J. arrives in strife-torn Henderson to aid strikers and their families as part of ceremonies mark- 
ing first anniversary of walkout at Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills. 


‘You Are Not Forgotten,’ Labor 
Tells 1,000 Henderson Strikers 


Henderson, N. C.—‘You are. not forgotten by the labor movement. ” 
That was the message which AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany sent to members of the Textile Work- 


ers Union of America in this strife-torn community on the first anniversary of the union’s strike 
against the Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills. 


Meany’s message that their long 
struggle “has proved and is still 
proving the determination of south- 
ern workers to win a fair and rea- 
sonable way of life.” 

An audience of more than 1,500 
—composed of the striking mem- 
bers of TWUA Locals 578 and 
584, their families and friends, and 
delegates from local unions in 10 
neighboring states—heard Franz E. 
Daniel, assistant director of the 


ll-Out AFL-CIO Support Pledged 
o Beat Wilson ‘Yellow-Dog’ Pact 


(Continued from Page 1) 
issue a public statement of 
facts, and “make recommenda- 
tions which, while neither party 
would be bound to accept in ad- 
vance, might serve as a construc- 
tive basis for a settlement.” 


The walkout found Wilson em- 


loyes effectively closing down the 
tmpany’s Operations in half a 


Pozen plants throughout thé mid- 


est and in Los Angeles. In cities 


‘Bike Albert Lea, Minn., Omaha, 


Kansas City and Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
ittikers were confronted by man- 
gement attacks and a blizzard. 
Other Wilson plants are in Mem- 
his, Denver, Oklahoma City and 
hicago. 

From shacks hastily erected 
round the struck plants to pro- 
ide protection from the weather, 
ickets kept vigil against strike- 


Breaking attempts. In some towns, 


ilson drafted office and super- 
isory help for production work, 
ong with small numbers of scabs. 
Put the firm’s total output was way 
own, 
New Law Threatened 


UPWA members received a first- 

ind lesson in the application of 
he Landrum-Griffin Act, when Wil- 
on bought large quantities of meat 
fom Swift & Co. for distribution 
trough Wilson marketing facilities. 
en Swift employes indicated 


hey did not’ wish to handle the 


shipment to the strikebound com- 
pany, management pointed out they 
would run afoul of the new law. 
Helstein toured the towns where 
struck plants are located. In a 
series of meetings with community 
leaders, Helstein outlined the rea- 
sons for the strike and urged com- 


munity pressure on management to 


help produce a settlement. The 
Wilson payroll in Albert Lea, it is 
estimated, exceeds $100,000 a 
week. 


Management Ducks 

In Albert Lea and Cedar Rapids, 
UPWA locals invited Wilson Vice- 
Pres. John Cockrill to share the 
platform with Helstein. The com- 
pany’s reply was a denial that Cock- 
rill was in either city, although he 
had been seen and talked to by 
numerous people in both places. 


At Kansas City, Kans., the 
local union offered a platform 
to Wilson’s president, who re- 
plied with a strong letter criticiz- 
ing the union and reasserting the 
company’s take-it-or-leave-it po- 
sition. Adopting tactics of the 
railroads -and_ steel industry, 
Cooney has begun talking about 
“management rights.” 

The union struck’ after Wilson 
refused demands for a number of 
benefits already standard through- 
out the meat-packing industry, and 
tried to make workers sign anti- 
union “yellow-dog” contracts. In 


addition, the company fired 17 
workers who had failed to meet 
high production standards suddenly 
put into effect by management. Wil- 
son has also filed damage suits 
against a number of union officials. 


Cuban Labor Urged 
To Build Up Unions 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has pledged American 
labor’s “firmest solidarity and 
support” to efforts of Cuban 
labor aimed. at “promoting 
human dignity, liberty and 
social progress.” 

_ Ina telegram to David Sal- 
vador, secretary general of 
the Cuban Confederation of 
Workers, holding its 10th con- 
vention in Havana, Meany 
declared that the American 
trade union movement “hailed 
the overthrow of the Batista 
dictatorship as a severe blow 
to dictatorship,” adding: 

“This defeat for dictator- 
ship can become full and 
final victory for democracy 
only if the working people 
build powerful free trade un- 
| ions cooperating with free 
world labor and capable of 
defending workers’ interests 
and promoting human dig- 
nity, liberty and social 


progress.” 


An entHusiastic and determined rally, climaxing a sini observance of the strike anniversary, 


roared vigorous approval of®— 


AFL-CIO Dept. of Organization, 
read Meany’s statement that: 

“You are a living answer to 
those who claim that southern 
workers are somehow different 
from other Americans. 


“Yours may be a small battle 
compared to the great, industry- 
wide contest in steel and the chal- 
lenge to our movement that we are 
facing in the railroad industry. But 
the basic’ issue is the same—the 
preservation of industrial democra- 

In that struggle, even the 
smallest battle is important.” 

The two-day ceremonies marked 
the first large TWUA gathering in 
this strike-bound town since Gov. 
Luther D. Hodges called in the Na- 
tional Guard last May. They came 
in the face of veiled threats by civic 
authorities that assemblages of three 
or more strikers still would not be 
allowed. 

As cavalcades of trade unionists 
converged on the town from New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, South Carolina 
and Alabama, as well as from 
neighboring North Carolina com- 
munities, it became obvious that the 


orderly ceremonies would be per- 


mitted to proceed without hin- 
drance. 

The delegations brought with 
them shipments of clothing and 
food to help the strikers over the 
coming winter, and many also. 
accompanied these gifts with 
cash and checks. 

Both former Pres. Harry Truman 
and United Nations Mediator 
Frank P. Graham, a distinguished 
native North Carolinian, had been 
Invited’ to attend, but were pre- 
vented from doing so by previous 
commitments. They sent warm 
messages of hope and inspiration 
to the meeting. 

The ceremonies got underway 
with afternoon and evening meet- 
ings on Saturday at the two local 
union halls, addressed by Sol Stetin, 
a TWUA vice president, and other 
trade union leaders. 

The Sunday mass rally, ironically 
held at the National Guard Ar- 


mory, headquarters for the Guards- *’ 
men when they patrolled the streets 
here, heard from Daniel; AFL-CIO 
regional director Carey E. Haig- 
ler; TWUA Sec.-Treas. John Chup- 
ka; North and South Carolina AFL- 
CIO Presidents Millard Barbee and 
Sinway Young, and Boyd E. Pay- 
ton, TWUA Carolinas director and 
a leading figure in the strike since 
its inception. 


‘A Moment of Triumph’ - 


A highlight of the rally was a 
moving speech by 16-year-old Jean 
Coghill, daughter of one of the 
strikers. Speaking on behalf of all 
the children, she said: “This day, 
that marks the first year of the 
strike, is not a dark day or hour to 
the children of the strikers. To us, 
it is a moment of triumph. It is a 
day of pride as we see how brave 
and determined our parents remain 
in the face of hardship. 


“This struggle of our parents,” 
she continued, “has been a les- 
son and an example to us. It 
inspires us to see how free men 
and women are willing to fight 
and suffer to win justice.” 

The year-old strike started Nov. 
17, 1958, when the company re- 
fused to continue in the contract 
an arbitration clause that had exist- 
ed in the agreement for 14 years. 
When the more tian 1,000 strikers 
refused to yield after three months, 
the company recruited scabs, and 
the bulk of the state’s highway pa- 
trol was assigned by Governor 
Hodges to shepherd them into and 
out of the mills. 


An agreement, arrived at with 
the help of the governor, was re- 
pudiated by the company, and 
when public resentment forced the 
state’s chief executive to remove 
the highway troopers due to mount- 
ing road fatalities, he sent in the 
National Guard to escort the strike- 
breakers. : 


Eight of the strike leaders, .in- 
cluding Payton, have been con- 
victed, on the testimony of an ex- 
convict, of conspiracy. Their ap- 
peals are being considered by the 


North Carolina Supreme Court. 
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x Thanksgiving 3959 | 
Posworne 1959, a day on which America offers 
for the world’s, highest living standards, finds the nation faci 


‘two’ threats to a ‘way of life that has provided an overflowing 3 


; _ abundance for most of its people. . 

‘The threats are both internal and external. At home Americans 
are witnessing a bitter, vicious campaign to emasculate and destroy 
the trade unions that have played a major role in creating the 
highest. living standards in the world. 

, Coupled with this attack on the labor movement is the Ad- 
ministration’s almost complete disregard for maintaining and 
encouraging the dynamic of economic growth to retain our high 

standards and extend them to the millions for whom poverty is 

still a grim reality. 

_ The Administration’s emphasis on policies designed to protect 
profits and dividends is creating an imbalance in the economy that 
can result in a repetition of the economic disaster of 1957-58. 

The second major threat is from abroad—from the Soviet Union’s 

_.imtense preoccupation with economic growth and expansion, which, 

added to. its admitted lead in missiles and other military weapons, 


_ puts it in a strong challenging position for leadership of the un- 


committed and under-developed areas of the world. 

af The Soviet objective, regardless of tactical shifts, remains 
i unchanged—a Communist world that is the direct antithesis to the 
freedom that we celebrate on Thanksgiving. 

Because neither of these two threats seemingly have a sense of 
urgency or-immediacy, the nation drifts along, consuming its 
abundance with hardly a thought of tomorrow, engrossed in rigged 
TV show scandals when the future is being rigged against freedom 
and democracy. 

The trade union movement has fought to establish freedom and 
peace and abundance in America. The unions have ceaselessly 
advanced programs for economic growth. They have warned of the 
Soviet threat and the need to act resolutely to combat it. 

The effect of the current campaign to weaken or to destroy the 
effectiveness of the trade union movement is to weaken America. 
Yet the attack continues. 

The labor movement is prepared to wage industrial war if 
that’s what the business leaders want. But it is too much aware 
of its responsibilities to the nation to allow it to go on unchecked. 

The labor movement has asked the Administration to create an 
atmosphere of industrial peace instead of the current warfare. 

It has urged the reshaping of our economic policies to meet the 
Soviet challenge to the free world. 

On Thanksgiving, 1959, the nation faces a challenge which, if 
allowed to go unanswered, may bring a hollow ring to the thanks 
offered in 1960. 


Ground Rules for Sponsors 


: [*. THE WAKE of the storm over rigged TV shows, we would 
like to take a moment to restate the ground rules for the radio 
news programs sponsored by the AFL-CIO on the ABC network. 

. The AFL-CIO believes the only acceptavle news commentator 

is independent—free to comment on the news as it happens. 

The AFL-CIO considers it a privilege to present the responsible 
news coverage and thoughtful news analysis of Edward P. Morgan 
and John W. Vandercook because we believe in a democracy 
people must hear all sides of an issue; must be able to count on 
accurate and unbiased news. 

The opinions of Morgan and Vandercook are strictly their own. 
The AFL-CIO knows them only when it hears them on the air. 
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‘If Our Union Goes, We're Better Off Dead’: 


A dramatic highlight of the recent convention 
of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. was a 
talk by a striking textile worker, Esther Johnson, 
who worked 26 years as a spinner in the Harriet- 
Henderson textile.mills at Henderson, N. C., before 
the employer forced her and 1,100. others out on 
strike in an effort to break the union. The follow- 
ing are excerpts from her militant talk to the 
convention. 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS. I say that be- 


are brothers and sisters together. We must work 
together and be one big family. 

_Our strike is not the type of strike that some 
of these others have been talking about, because 
we asked for nothing. We wanted our contract. 
We had had it for 14 years. Before that we knew 
what we had been through with and how we had 
been treated. So at the end of this contract we 
only asked for a new contract, no wages involved 
or nothing. 

They said, “We will give you a contract with 
no arbitration,” and changing every clause in 
the contract. What good is a contract with no 
arbitration? 

So we went on strike last November. After 
keeping the mill gates closed for about three 


diately they placed in the papers a notice that 
if we didn’t come in and get our jobs others could 
come in and get them and they would have full 
police protection. 

You can imagine. how we felt, our people who 
had worked 26 years. Many of them had worked 
years more than that. We had the National Guard 
there and the state troopers and somebody coming 
in and taking our jobs after we had helped to 
work and make the company what it is. 


I LIVE about a mile from the mill gate and 
one night some. of.the neighbors were gathering 
in the yard and when these National Guard came 
up, about 50 of them, I suppose, they began to 
say, “Read this restraining order. It says not 
more than three in a crowd. If you don’t. want 
to go to jail, you had better get in the house. 1 


little area. 
To me it was more like a concentration camp 


_never been to one, but I have read of them and 
that is the way we have been treated for the last 
12 months, : 


2 


a ao 


time to tell you here the way most of those people 


‘We Wont Go Crawling Back, 
Henderson Striker Tells IUD 


cause I feel that everybody in organized labor, 


months they opened up the mill gates and imme-, 


That wasn’t on the picket line; that was just in this 


than any place I have ever heard of, I’ have . 


We have been treated terribly. I don’t have the’ 


“Loa izl 
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have been treated, about all that we have been 
through and all that they have done to us. We 
still stand. There are about 70 out of that 1,100 
who have gone back to work after 12 months, 
after all that they have done to us. 
Regardless of what comes or what goes, we 
still intend to stand fast. 

As I said before, only about 70 of our people 
have gone back and the others are still walking 
the picket lines. Rain, cold, sleet-—they make no 
difference. They are still there when the picket 


line comes to fill their-places, because we realize 


what. we must have, what we must do to win. It 
is not only us; it is everywhere. We realize and 
know what they are trying to do. 

I don’t think they will ever do it, but ‘T think 
they are trying to destroy all unions. 

All John D. Cooper wanted to do was to 
destroy the union and make slaves out of us 
just like we were before, but he will never have 
me humbled and crawling back to him, nor do 


I think any of the thousand people down there _ 


on Sie WEE over bo Cone tng Dark te Sen Sat 
him to make slaves of them. 
If the people will stand behind us, we'll be 
there as long as he is. | 
Some of our people have left and gone to 


places to try to get jobs,.but as they do when they 


write back for a reference the company always 
says they are strikers. 


I REALIZE that walking the picket line is not 
‘the only thing we can do. The COPE dollars 
that we can put out are important. Our people, 
as I said, have been out for 12 months but ws 
have raised about 90 percent of our COPE dol 
lars to clean out some places and put some people 
in there that are for us instead of against us. 

Our people didn’t have this money. We have 
gotten out and begged. Some of our‘ people 
have picked cotton for it. I know of one lady 
who said, “I will scrub somebody’s floors to 
get my dollar.” “ 

They are determined that we shall win and 
shave 100-percent of.the COPE dollars when the 
time comes if we have.to scrub floors’ and pick 
cotton for them. ~ 

We are standing up for our union. I sie that 
if our union goes down the working people would 
be better off dead. We are not going to let Bt 
go down, I am sure. 

Remember, united we sind and divided we fall. 
If you stay with us we will stay there and fight the 
battle until victory has been won, 
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_Meany's Lotter to Eisenhower: : - 


| Top-Level Meeting Urged 


- Following is. ‘the text of the letter from AFL-CIO” 
Pres., Meany uirging Pres. Eisenhower to call a 
national conference of union and industry leaders: 

ITH THE STEEL STRIKE fresh in our 
minds, I think it appropriate to advance a 


F copied for reducing the likelihood of the recur- 
rence of such prolonged and costly industrial 


strife, 


1 would like to suggest that you call a national 
_ conference of union and industry leaders to con- — 
_ sider and develop guiding lines for just and har- 


_ monious labor-management relations. 


In my Opinion, such a conference is most 
The increasing Soviet economic challenge, 


. which is only another facet of the menace of 


Communist subversion and aggression, makes it 


- imperative that our country insure the continuous 


growth and prosperity of our economy. Sound 
labor-management relations are indispensable to 
this progress and well-being. The conference I 


.. propose would help foster the much-needed im- 
» provement of labor-management relations. 


Moreover, the need for such a conference is 
emphasized by the very fact that some of our 
political leaders are beginning to think in terms 
of government intervention and laws to make 
one side or the other “toe the mark”—whatever 
that might mean or imply. 

I am sure, Mr. President, that this type of 
‘ approach is basically fallacious and rather danger- 
ous. At your October 22 press conference, you 


yourself stressed this point when you said so very ~ 
well: 


. ». 1 am not so sure that additional legisla- 
tion is going to do exactly what we want. ... 
We don’t want to try to control this or direct 
this by government. ... 


“I believe that self-discipline and the setting 
up by all of us, as our standard, the welfare of 
the United States of America, is the only thing 
that will ever do it. Because if we can’t settle 
our economic differences by truly free economic 
bargaining without damaging seriously and 
threatening to damage seriously the United 
States, we have come to a pretty pass.” 


What you have said on this occasion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, captures the very essence of the purpose I 
have in mind for a top level labor-management 
conference. 


OUR COUNTRY must avoid drifting by stat- 


- ute into rigid and arbitrary rules for collective 


bargaining. Such drifting can only lead to a 
serious weakening of the under-pinnings of our 
whole democratic way of life. 


The conference I am proposing can serve very 
well in halting such a drift. It would bring greater 


_ stability to our entire economy and new vitality 
to free and voluntary responsible collective bar- - 


gaining which is indispensable to the health and 
progress of our democracy. With sincere effort, 
management and labor leadership can come to an 


agreement on general principles or guide-lines. 


Mr. President, only you and your office have 
the necessary prestige and national respect to 


The President Replies: 


Administration Endorses Plan 
To Ease Industrial Tensions 


Following is Pres. Eisenhower's reply to AFL- having to do with improving the health and effi- 
ciency of the industries and companies with which 


ClO Pres. Meany’s proposal for a national labor- 
management conference: 
I HAVE your letter of November ninth suggest- 
ing a national conference of union and indus- 
trial leaders “to consider and develop guilding 
lines for just and harmonious labor-management 
relations.” 
For some time.we in the executive branch have 


role rather than one of direct participation. 


insure that such a conference be fully representa-| 
tive and authoritative in so far as both labor and 
management are concerned. The entire American 
people will benefit from a thorough examination 
and evaluation of the collective bargaining process 
by so representative and competent a conference. 
Such an examination has become all the more 
essential in view of the many new and complex 
problems labor, management and the American 
people: face in consequence of our expanding 
economy and trend toward automation. 

‘I am confident, Mr. President, that in our free 
economy both labor and management feel that 
free collective bargaining provides the most whole- 
some and healthy procedure for reaching agree- 
ment. In the present situation both groups should 
be of a mind and ready to develop certain funda- 
mental guide-lines beyond which neither could or 
would go without inviting public censure. I am 
equally certain that most Americans do not want 
any radical change in the collective bargaining 
process. 

In sponsoring this conference the Federal Gov- 
ernment should play an advisory and technical 


THERE IS A GROWING REALIZATION 
among the American people that—especially in 
determined tests of strength between labor and 
management — the Taft Hartley “cooling off” 
period is really nothing more thee a “heating up” 
period. . cA 

Something different and more American, some- 
thing voluntary, must be tried to avert industrial 
strife which might go from the costly to the cat- 
astrophic. My proposal, Mr. President, would be 
a step in the direction of substituting positive 
action for paralyzing anxiety in the field of our 
country’s industrial relations. 

The precedent for the President calling such 
conferences during war time emergencies is un- 
questioned. I know you have the courage and 
understanding of the need for such a conference, 
especially in view of the continued critical inter- 
national situation. Your initiative .for such a 
conference would actually be only a continuation 
of the responsibilities assumed by your office when 
it sponsored national top level conferences on 
youth problems, educational tasks and the par- 
ticular needs of America’s aging population. 


The conference I propose would go a long 
way toward translating into life and action Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell’s continuing plea that 
labor and management meet between contract 
bargaining periods in order to iron out the 
many complex problems confronting them in 
our changing and expanding economy. 

I need not assure you, Mr. President, that in 
making my proposal to you, I am motivated solely 
by a desire to have our country’s free collective 
bargaining system serve our democratic way of 
life with the greatest sense of responsibility and 
maximum effectiveness. I do trust that you will 
consider my suggestion favorably. 

Very sincerely yours, 

George Meany 


they are concerned, 

5 sam aiding Seceebecy-Diltehell fo condor with 
you as to your specific ideas on time, place and 
composition of the conference you suggest. We 
will also explore with representative manage- 
ment leaders their ideas on the subject. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO.—Among aypans wR this center : of the 
“heart of America” midwest is conservative, traditional and in- 
clined toward Nixon. Among Democrats it is the stronghold of 
Missouri’s Sen. Stuart Symington, whose champions think of him 
as much more than a dark horse or a favorite son and suggest that © 
he is a formidable candidate for his party’s 1960 nomination. 

In the country generally, Symington is sometimes called a “one- 
issue” candidate—a reference to his executive service if the Defense 
Dept: and related activities and to his warnings on Pres. Eisenhower's 
budget-inspired slashes in the eet & the Air Force and the missile 
programs. 

In Missouri, Symington is thought of by Democrats in a much 
broader way. He is remembered as the businessman imported 
into the management of the Emerson Electric Co. of St. Louis, 
just before the war, who dealt fairly with a labor union and began 
producing goods again instead of frustration and strikes. 

He is remembered also as the Democratic candidate for the 
Senate in what seemed the hopeless year of 1952 who stumped the 
state and drove the Old Guard Republican Sen. Kem out of office. | 
Symington may’ seem diffident in national television programs but — 
that is not how Missourians think of him. They say he made a 
whirlwind tour of « every county, almost every hamlet, shaking hands 
with warmth and-vigor. They point to his FeCane Devaking plurality 
for re-election last year. : 


od * * “ 

THESE FACTORS by themselves may be impressive but they 
are not the principal thing Symington has going for him. The 
supporters of Sen. Kennedy can cite a fabulous re-election plurality 
in Massachusetts in 1958. 

A major factor in Democratic thinking in this area is the influence 
of former Pres. Truman. Although Truman has not publicly re- 
vealed his plans his associates indicate there is no doubt that he 
is all-out for Symington. 

Mr. Truman, nearly 75 but strong, genial and extremely hearty, 
is also determined that the Democratic convention will pick a win- 
ning candidate next year. He thought three years ago that Adlai 
Stevenson was not a winner and his associates say that he thinks 
so now—only more so. 

His associates quite freely indicate that he is working today and 
intends to keep on working for Symington, all through the period 
leading up to the July convention. They say he thinks the Mis- 
‘souri Senator can be nominated and elected and say the former 
President is in touch with party leaders all over the country, to 
bring it about. 


and Sen. Humphrey are doing, with dozens of speeches before all 
sorts of forums and in assorted states and communities. This is 
the preliminary business of meeting party leaders as well as meeting 
the people. 

On Truman’s backing, the only clear thing is that Symington will 
nevertheless have to make it on his own if he makes it. The former 
President is a vastly respected leader but the issues and personalities 
of 1960 will develop from the situation in 1960 and have not yet 


shaped up. es 


THE VAST CORN and wheat lands of the midwest have com- 
pleted their harvests, the granaries are bulging—and there is news 
of yet another tentative approach in Washington at a new farm plan. 

Agriculture Sec. Benson is one of two survivors of the original 
Eisenhower cabinet of 1953. The government spends more than 
_ever to support farm prices and the surpluses are bigger than 
when Benson began, but the President has never shown any 
dissatisfaction. 

The corn crop is so big that a monster hog surplus is expected to 
hit the markets in 1960, just when it will be most inconvenient for 
the party in power to have dumping hog prices in Omaha, Des 
Moines and Chicago. Republican leaders gloomily acknowledge 
that they don’t know what to do about it. 


! 


been discussing thé need for labor-management When I have before me the results of these] was stressed as Richard J. Gray, president of the AFL-CIO Building 
cofimunication outside the’ bargaining table. 
you note in your letter, Secretary Mitchell has — 
been urging publicly that labor and management 
meet frequently to talk over common problems 


further. 
With warm regards, 


As ¢Xplorations I shall communicate with” you| and Construction Trades Dept., presented print of “Americans at 


Work” film to Lieut.-Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, Chief of Engineers. 
Film depicts the vital role of construction craftsmen in producing 


Dwight D, Eisenhower 


support of the national security program. 


Symington himself is crisscrossing the country as Sen. Kennedy . 


WORKING PARTNERSHIP between labor and the armed forces - 


ICBM missiles. Gen. Itschner paid special tribute to AFL-ClO ~ 
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Labor — Plan to Limit 
Tax Deductions for Dues 


A proposed new regulation by the Internal Revenue Service that would limit the deduction of 


a union meémber’s dues for income tax purposes has been sharply assailed by the AFL-CIO as 


a restriction on union activities. 


The AFL-CIO position was presented at a hearing called by the IRS on a proposed “clarifi- 
cation” of its rules on deductibility of expenses for lobbying. One section of the proposed clari- 


fication declared: 

“Dues and other payments to an 
organization, such as a labor union 
or a trade association, are deduc- 
tible in full unless a substantial part 
of the organization’s activities is 
lobbying.” . : 

Under income tax rules now in 
effect a union member can de- 
duct as a legitimate expense dues 
and assessments ‘paid to a ‘trade 
 wnion. 

Robert C. Mayer, of the AFL- 


CIO general counsel's office, told 


the IRS hearing that the “pro- 


Economy is 


posed regulation is seriously ob- 

jectionable as a matter of policy 

and exceeds the authority vested in 

the Treasury Dept. as a matter of 
law.” 
Erroneous Assumption 

The IRS, said Mayer, “seems to 


there is a distinction between legis- 

lative and lobbying activities and 

other activities of labor unions. 
“Historically or legally, this as- 


sumption is not ttue,” he declared, 


Inhibited 


By Income Tax System 


The nation’s income tax system is “inhibiting the growth of the 
American economy by cutting back the purchasing power available 
to low and moderate income families,” Peter Henle, assistant 


AFL-CIO research director, has 
Committee. 


told the House Ways & Means 


The various provisions written 
into the tax laws over the past 
decade, said Henle, have deceived 
the public into believing that 
“America has a progressive tax 
system.” But in fact, the failure 
to base the system on real ability 
to pay is “siphoning much needed 
revenue from a federal government 
that finds itself hard-pressed to 


of a growing population,” he 
charged. 

Henle proposed a “complete 
overhauling of the tax structure” 
with emphasis on closing “nu- 
merous tax escape devices” and 
providing tax relief for low and 
moderate income families. If 
these objectives can be reached, 
he proposed consideration of re- 
duction in upper-income tax 
brackets. 

Henle proposed, among major 
changes to build up and broaden 
the tax base, repeal of the dividend 
tax exclusion and credit granted 
in 1954; a withholding system for 
payment of dividends and interest; 
revision of the capital gains loop- 
holes; repealing the depletion al- 
lowance system; and ending the 
split income provisions. 

Henle was the first of several 
labor economists and staff experts 
to testify before the committee 
which is taking a comprehensive 
look at the current status of the 
nation’s tax systems. The others 
have submitted papers on which 
they will testify later. 

Strengthen Buying Power 

Nat Goldfinger, assistant re- 
search director for the AFL-CIO, 
declared in- a paper that top pri- 
ority in any new tax legislation 
should be given to strengthening 
consumer purchasing power and 
not to reduction of corporate taxes 
to stimulate business investment. 


The current economic condi- 


productive capacity relative to 
demand, and to increase invest- 
ment before shoring up purchas- 
ing power can bring on recurring 
recessions. 5 

The first task, Goldfinger main- 
tained, is to raise current and fore- 
seeable levels of consumer and 
government demand by expanding 
mass consumer markets. 

Raymond Munts, assistant direc- 
tor of the AFL-CIO Dept. of So- 
cial Security, discussing proposed 
taxation of social insurance benefits, 
declared that until benefit levels in 
the area of unemployment com- 


pensation and other social insur- 


ance plans are raised to adequate 
levels, discussion of taxation was 
premature. _ 

Including workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits in taxable income 
would downgrade the program be- 
cause Congress can do nothing 
about the benefits, said Munts. 


Taxing the benefit rather than 
the employe contribution best ‘its 
the character of a social insurance 
program, he said in discussing 
OASDI, 


Everett M. Kassalow, research 
director of the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept., urged a three-part 
program in his paper: raising the 
personal exemption from $600 to 
$800; closing tax loopholes; cre- 
ation of an “automatic triggering 
device” for use during a recession 
under which the rate on the first 
$1,000 of taxable income -would 
be reduced to 10 percent for a pe- 
riod of one year if the seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rate 
reaches 4.5 percent of the labor 
force for three consecutive months. 


Leonard Lessér, the IUD’s di- 
rector of Social,Security Activities, 
proposed a six-point pogram to 
make taxation of pension and re- 
tirement plans more equitable. 


have erroneously assumed” that | 


citing the growth of the labor 
movement from the 1770’s and its 
early and continuing emphasis on 
legislative work. - r 
When a member pays his dues, 
said Mayer, “he does so to sup- 


port not only collective bargain- 
ing, welfare, pension and other 
benevolent activities, but legis- 
lative and political activities as 
well. The cost of the one type 
of activity is as much a neces- 
sary and appropriate operating 
or business expense as the other.” 


He noted that since 1909 labor 
unions have been granted specific 
exemption from payment of taxes 
by Congress and that “this exemp- 
tion has been a complete exemp- 
tion and is not conditioned upon, 
or in any manner tied to, the ab- 
stention from political or legisla- 
tive activities.” 

Excessive Burden Cited 

Mayer told the IRS hearing that 
the proposed regulation is objec- 
tionable from an administrative 
viewpoint and places on the indi- 
vidual worker the excessive burden 
and “responsibility for establishing 
the use ultimately made of his 
dues” for tax purposes. 

Mayer also objected to other 
parts of the proposed regulation 
that would place in the good will 
category of deductible advertising 
—now covering causes such as the 
Red Cross, and U.S. Savings Bonds 
—advertising which would present 
views on economic, financial, so- 
cial or other subjects of a general 
nature but which are not related 
to political and lobbying expendi- 
tures. 

This change, said Mayer, “will 
let loose upon the general public 
an avalanche of philosophic ad- 
vertising whose only purpose will 
be to influence the legislative and 
political thinking of the general 
public.” 

This section of the regulation, 
he added, “would unquestionably 


cost the IRS more revenue dollars 
in a year” than the application of 


the union dues regulation will 
bring in over several years. 


18 Delegates Named 
For ICFTU Congress 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany will head up an 18-man dele- 
gation to the Sixth World Congress of the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions at Brussels Dec. 3-12. 

The congress will coincide with the 10th anniversary of the 


ICFTU’s founding. 


In the 10-year period the organization of the 


world’s free trade unions has grown 4 


to represent about 56 million 
workers in 131 organizations in 96 
countries. 

The congress will tackle a 19- 
point agenda including the health 
of the world’s economy, inter- 
national trade, freedom and 
peace, and problems facing work- 
ers around the globe. 

Prior to the opening of the con- 
gress the ICFTU Executive Board 
will meet from Nov. 30 to Dec. 2 
to make final preparations for the 
Congress and review the activities 
of the past five months. a 

Delegation Members 

The AFL-CIO delegation headed 
by Meany includes AFL-CIO Vice 
Presidents Walter P. Reuther, 
Joseph D. Keenan, James A. Suf- 
fridge, A. Philip Randolph, James 


B. Carey, William C. Doherty, 
Joseph Curran, Richard F. Walsh, 
Karl F. Feller and George M. Har- 
rison. 

Other delegates are Herman D. 
Kenin, president of the Musicians; 
C. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer 
of the California AFL-CIO; Paul 
Halli, president of the Seafarers; 
Irving Brown, AFL-CIO interna- 
tional representative; Michael Ross, 
director, AFL-CIO Dept. of Inter- 
national Affairs; Jay Lovestone, 
AFL-CIO director of international 
publications; and Victor Reuther, 
director of the Auto Workers’ 
Washington office. 

Advisers to the delegation will 
be Stanley H. Ruttenberg, AFL- 
CIO director of research and Al- 
bert J. Zack, AFL-CIO director of 
public selations. 


munist thréat to the free world, 


forces in our nation and its econ- 
omy are enormous. We have no- 
where near tapped them. We can 
and must do so. .. .” 

He urged that labor, manage- 
ment, farmers, scientists, tech- 
nicians and educators “should 
cooperate to foster a higher rate 
of growth,” and that wherever 
necessary “government aid 
should be enlisted toward this 
end.” 

“The high rate of Soviet eco- 
nomic growth,” he declared, has 
been “attained in very great meas- 
ure at the expense of labor’s demo- 
cratic rights and by denying the 
Soviet peoples freedom.” 

American unions, “as the pri- 
mary and decisive force for assur- 
ing rising standards of living,” 
strengthen our economy, Lovestone 
told the committee in a paper en- 
titled “Basic Distinctions Between 
the Soviet Economy and American 
Economy.” 

American trade unions play a 
major role in stabilizing the 
economy, he continued, while 
sparing it “the inhuman features 
attendant to the high rate of 
Soviet economic growth.” 

Lovestone pointed out that the 
American economy differs from the 
Soviet economy in two basic ways: 
the Soviet economy is a “total state 
economy,” and the state is “con- 
trolled and run by a single mono- 
lithic political party.” Because of 
these factors, comparisons and 
evaluations of the two economies 
must be applied carefully. 

Serves Imperialist Policy 

The forced pace of Soviet eco- 
nomic growth, he said, “has from 
its very outset been motivated by 
and calculated to serve the im- 
perialist expansionist foreign policy 
of the USSR. The Soviet economy 
continues to give secondary and 
inadequate consideration for the 


OEIU Wins Support 
In Strike at K. of C. 


New Haven, Conn.—Organized 
labor here is backing, with picket 
line and financial support, the strike 
by 350 members of the Office Em- 
ployes at the Knights of Columbus 
national’ headquarters. 

Issues in the strike, which began 
Oct. 31, include “an adequate wage 
increase” and clarification of non- 
economic issues “which have re- 
sulted in expensive arbitration and 
litigation over the past four years,” 
according to OEIU Intl. Rep. Jus- 


tin F. Manning. 


Economic Growth Urged 
To Foil Soviet Challenge 


The rate of Soviet economic growth “urgently requires” a step-up 
in the rate of American economic expansion to forestall the Com- 


the AFL-CIO has told Congress. 


Jay Lovestone, director of international publications for the AFL-. 
CIO, told the Joint Economic Committee that “the reserves of vital 


> 


welfare of its own people at home. 
in order to utilize its maximum 
resources for the pursuit of a policy 
of cold and hot warfare against 
other peoples abroad.” 

This approach, Lovestone. 
warned, “has a sinister import 
for the American standards of 
life and labor, for human rights 

. and for world peace. We face 
a challenge and threat involving 
not only the two economies, but- 
two ways of life.” 

Lovestone said America ¢an ac- 
celerate its rate of growth in face 
of the Soviet threat by: 

@ Promoting full employment, 
production and purchasing power 
for millions of Americans who still 
have inadequate income, housing, 
education and health facilities. 

@ Systematically eliminating and 
abolishing race prejudice. 

@ Helping the industrially un- 
derdeveloped nations develop their 
economies. 


Meany Raps 


Aggression By 
Chinese Reds 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has condemned as “wanton aggres- 
sion” the Communist Chinese in- 
vasion of India’s territory. 

The condemnation was expressed 
in telegrams to the Indian affiliates 
of the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, 

In his wire, Meany said there 
were “indisputable facts” that the 
aggression by Pieping is an “in- 
tegral, calculated phase” of Com- 
munist China’s “plan for putting 
all Asia under the yoke of Com- 
munist imperialism.” 

The AFL-CIO, Meany said, re- 
jects “all notions of doubt as to 
the legality of India’s control of 
any portion of its territory.” This 
was an apparent reference to a 
statement by Sec. of State Chris- 
tian Herter that there was some 
“doubt” as to whether India or 
China was correct in claiming con- 
trol over the border area where 
clashes between the two sides have 
occurred. 

Meany pledged to the Indian af- | 
filiates of the ICFTU organized | 
labor’s “full support of your efforts 
to resist this unprovoked aggres- 


and to defend the national freedom 
and democracy of your country.” 
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Speakers Hail Méaiy Proposal. 3 - 


N.Y. Unions Act to 
Spur State’s Growth 


Buffalo—A progressive 4-point ‘program to. improve New York's 


economic climate and expand its job 


ities was unveiled 


here by State AFL-CIO Pres. Harold C. Hanover at the second 
annual convention of the 2-million-member labor organization. ; 
More than 1,500 delegates cheered the plan to overcome this 


state’s economic weaknesses pre-% 
sented in Hanover’s annual report 
to the three-day parley in Meus 
Auditorium. 

Hanover said he would iis 
mit the program te.a special 
commission named by Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller to study 
ways of improving the state’s 
Hanover rep- 
resents labor on that body. 

The plan, developed by ‘the State 
AFL-CIO after lengthy research, 
includes: 

@ Passage of a state full em- 
ployment and economic growth act 
“to fix as government policy that 
every person in the state able and 
willing to work should have the 
opportunity: for gainful. omploy- | 
ment.” 

@ Full-scale research by politi- 
cally independent experts to find 
out what factors determine plant 
location and expansion. 

e@ A thorough overhaul of the 
state tax system “to develop a more 
equitable distribution of the tax 


. burden.” 


@ Planning and putting into ef- 
fect a comprehensive program for 
land, water and energy develop- 
ment. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany’s 
proposal that the White House call 
a top-level meeting of labor and 
industry leaders was applauded by 
delegates, who heard AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
describe it as a move to avert “all- 
out war between labor and man- 
agement.” 


Schnitzler declared. that there 
is more at stake than the national 
economy and public convenience 
in the present industrial strife. 
“When the free way of life and 
our very survival as a nation are 
threatened by the enemies of our 
system,” he said, “we would be 
playing into their hands by in- 
ternal strife which would para- 
lyze that system.” 

Noting that Pres. Eisenhower 
“has indicated he is in accord with 


this objective,” Schnitzler expressed 
hope that “private management 
and private capital will have the 
statesmanship to respond willingly 
and favorably to Pres. Meany’s pro- 


The Meany proposal received the 
hearty endorsement of Gov. Rocke- 
feller and Sen. Jacob K. Javits 
(R-N. Y.). 

Rockefeller, considered by many 
as a possible Republican candidate 
for President in 1960, addressed 
the convention as he returned to 
this state from a west coast politi- 
cal tour. 

The delegates gave him a polite 
but non-commital reception. How- 
ever they applauded. vigorously 
when the governor praised Meany 
| for suggesting the labor-manage- 
ment talks. He said: 

“I warmly endorse his proposal 
and I salute him as one of the 
great statesmen in our country to- 
day.” 

Javits, in discussing ways of 
eliminating crippling national 
strikes, declared: 

“I applaud and cheer the initia- 
tive taken by AFL-CIO Pres. 
Meany on this very subject.” 

The senator also stated that the 
steel strike has shown that Taft- 
Hartley injunctions are not an ade- 
quate means of dealing with na- 
tional emergency labor disputes. 

The delegates endorsed an am- 
bitious plan for political action out- 
lined by Louis Hollander, chair- 
man of the State AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education. 

He called upon the major in- 
ternational unions in this state 
to help raise a $100,000 political 
education fund which the State 
AFL-CIO hopes to have for 
next year’s elections. 

Efforts to promote women’s ac- 
tivities. in preparation for the elec- 
tion got off to a good start here 
with the appointment of Mrs. Betty 
Doto of Wilmington, Del., as direc- 
tor of the newly created State AFL- 
CIO Women’s Activities Division. 


Improvement Urged 
In Disability Program 


The AFL-CIO has praised the operation of the federal disability 
benefits program, but criticized the current interpretation of eligibil- 


ity as being “overstrict.” 


Dir. Nelson H. Cruikshank of the AFL-CIO Social Security 


Dept., 


and Means subcommittee evaluat-® 


ing the program for the first time. 

“The confidence of labor in the 
practicality of a national longterm 
disability benefits program has 
justified,” Cruikshank  de- 
clared, adding: 


“The fears of its opponents 
that malingering would be en- 
couraged and that costs would 
be unmanageable have proved 
unwarranted.” 
Cruikshank pointed out that the 

program, strongly backed by labor 
and opposed by the Eisenhower 
Administration and the commercial 
insurance industry, now provides 
benefits to over 300,000 disabled 
persons aged 50 through 64. 

The program was launched in 
1954, with the cash benefits pro- 
vision passed in 1956 and the first 
payments made in mid-1957, The 
average benefit amounts to about 
$80 a month. 

The subcommittee headed by 


_ Rep. Burr P. Harrison (D-Va.) con-|i 
ducted’ ‘Seven days of hearings on | a0 


presented labor’s views in testimony before a House Ways 


various aspects of the program to 
find out what problems have arisen 
and what administrative improve- 
ments can be made. 


Cruikshank, while recognizing 
that the hearings were confined 
to administration of the program 
and not legislative improvements, 
noted that the recent AFL-CIO 
convention urged higher benefit. 
amounts, abolition of the age 50 
requirement and liberalization of 
the definition of disability. 


He said the two problem areas 
have centered on the “overstrict” 
interpretation of eligibility and the 
delay in processing cases. 

Cruikshank urged additional staff 
for processing cases; continued gov- 
ernment payment for medical ex- 
aminations, when necessary; “sub- 
stantial expansion” of rehabilitation 
facilities; 


Jobless Aid 
Action Urged 


By Reuther 


. Detroit — Congressional enact- 
ment of a 10-point program which 
would : assist unemployed workers 
and their families and “help restore 
depressed communities to economic 
health,” has been urged by Auto 
Workers’ Pres. Walter P. Reuther. 

Reuther, an AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent, made his proposals to a spe- 
cial Senate committee, headed by 
Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (D- 
Minn.), namied by the Senate in 
the closing days of the first session 
of the 86th Congress to study the 
problem of unemployment. 

The UAW president called for 
enactment of an area redevelop- 
ment bill, passage of community 
facilities legislation, establishment 
of federal minimum standards on 
the amount and direction of unem- 
ployment compensation _ benefits, 
federal grants for general assist- 
ance and improved distribution of 
surplus foods. \ 

His program also -recom- 
policies to meet unemployment 
problems, social security im- 
provements to permit early retire- 
ment, federal fair employment 
practices legislation, assistance to 
workers moving from chronic 
labor surplus areas, and unem- 
ployment compensation tax pen- 
alties for employers refusing to 
list job openings with the state 
employment service office. 

Reuther led off a parade of wit- 
nesses who testified during the com- 
mittee’s two-day hearings in the 
nation’s automobile manufacturing 
capital, now plagued by chronic 
unemployment of at least 12 per- 
cent of its labor force. 

Michigan State AFL-CIO Pres. 
August Scholle placed before the 
McCarthy Committée a- proposal 
for unlimited aid to the unemployed 
and the retraining of the jobless— 


-|at a cost to employers of no more 


than 1 cent an hour. 


Scholle told the committee that 
such a program is a “must” if the 


.|mation’s workers “are to avoid tre- 


mendous hardship in the period 
ahead.” He urged adoption of fed- 
eral standards to assure at least 
39 weeks of jobless benefits, coupled 
with a supplementary program to 
provide added benefits to those who 
have exhausted unemployment in- 
surance without finding work. 

The proposals for minimum fed- 
eral standards for unemployment 
insurance, below which the state’s 
could not fall, were supported by 
Prof. Wilbur J. Cohen of the School 
of Social Work at the University 
of Michigan, and a former direc- 
tor of research and statistics for 
the Social Security Administration. 

Cohen recommended  estab- 
lishment of a nationwide “rein- 
surance fund” to equalize the 
heavy costs of unemployment in- 
surance in states like Michigan 
which experience severe or pro- 
longed joblessness. _ 


Civil Rights Foes 
Also Fight Labor 


New York—lIt is no coin- 
cidence that the “last anti- 
Negro stronghold in America 
is likewise the last anti-union 
stronghold,” AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany told the Na- 
tional Urban League. 

“Look over the rolicall in 
the House of Representatives 
on the Landrum-Griffin bill 


solidly to put over that vicious 
piece of anti-labor 

“Thus, labor and the Ne- 
groes not only have common 
cause—we have common 
enemies as well.” 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY Award of National Urban League’ is 
given to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany at New York dinner. 
Presenting the plaque are Ladies’ Garment Workers Pres. David 
Dubinsky, left, honorary co-chairman of the dinner, and Exec. 
Sec. Lester B. Granger of the Urban League. 


Labor Stands United on 
Equality, Meany Says 


(Continued from Page 1) 
nation in union ranks. I would be 
the last one to deny it. The very 
fact that our last convention called 
upon affiliated unions to take pre- 
ventive and corrective action con- 
stituted a public admission that 
trade union conduct in this area still 
does not measure up to trade union 
ideals. 


“The record of the trade union 
movement falls considerably 
short of perfection, but it needs 
no apology. We are very proud 
of that record. No other group 
in America, whether in industry, 
or in government, or in the 
schools or in the professions 
comes within hailing distance of 
matching our accomplishments 
or is working as resolutely and 
as sincerely as labor for even 
greater future progress.” 


While the AFL-CIO keeps no 
count of membership by race, 
there are about 3 million Negro 
workers in union ranks, Meany 
said, enjoying “high union stand- 
ards.” There is “an unfortunate but 
natural tendency,” he added, “to|« 
overlook such facts and to place 
undue emphasis on the negative 
aspects of the civil rights picture.” 

Distorted Impressions 

He cited the case of the press 
“totally” ignoring the constructive 
civil rights program adopted by the 
convention in San Francisco this 
year and the “distorted impressions 
thus created.” Meany cited two 
cases: 

On elimination of the color bar, 
the convention fully agreed that- the 
provisions in the constitutions of 
the Trainmen and Enginemen and 
Firemen must be removed, but no 
deadline was set because chances 
of getting rid of the color bar in 
the “near future would be enhanced 
if we refrained from setting a hard 
and fast target date.” 


“But it was clearly under- 
stood,” said Meany, “that those 
color bars are in violation of the 
Constitution of the AFL-CIO 
and that the unions must come 
into compliance with our Consti- 
tution if they hope to remain 
associated with us.” ‘ 

On continuing discrimination in 
the Intl. Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Meany said the information 
given by AFL-CIO Vice Pres. 
A. Philip Randolph came too late 
to receive proper consideration. 
Meany pledged that the complaint 


‘| will not be ignored and steps are 


being taken to correct the situation 
in the one or two locals where dis- 
crimination exists. 

What the press reports on the 
convention generally did not in- 
clude, Meany told the dinner, was 
the AFL-CIO policy on civil rights. 
This includes: 

EDUCATION—AFL-CIO  de- 
nounced as a “tragic failure” the ~ 
absence of action by the legisla- 
tive and executive branches to im- 
plement the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision against segregation in the 
public schools. 


HOUSING—AFL-CIO. demand- 
ed that all housing built with the 
aid of federal funds be made 
available to minority families on 
an equal basis with all other fam- 
ilies. 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRAC- 
TICES—AFL-CIO renewed sup- 
port for passage of an enforceable 
federal law along with stronger 
state and city laws. 


FILIBUSTER—AFL-CIO. urged 
“earliest possible Senate action to 
change Senate-Rule 22 to make it 
possible for the Senate majority 
to prevail.” 


DENIAL OF VOTING 
RIGHTS—AFL-CIO called for en- 
actment of a federal civil. rights 
law granting the attorney general 
power to seek court injunctions in 
cases involving abuse of the rights 
of American citizens. 


RACE-HATE PROPAGANDA — 
—AFL-CIO urged the National 
Labor Relations Board to adopt 
a policy of setting aside elections 
in which employers use race hatred 
propaganda as a weapon against 
unions. 


Segregation to End 

Meany restated AFL-CIO policy 
calling on all affiliates to eliminate 
segregated locals and the abolition 
of dual seniority lists, adding that 
this was adopted as policy unani- 
mously and that the “unanimous 
policy of today becomes the es- 
tablished fact of tomorrow.” 

In commenting on Randolph’s 
complaint on the ILA, the AFL- 
CIO president declared: 

“I have known Phil Randolph 
for many years. We have worked 
closely together and we have had 
few disagreements. When we have 
disagreed, it was only on methods, 
not on objectives. The civil rights 
objectives of Phil asa are my 
objectives, too.” : 
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At Wisconsin Giilerouaes 


Polities Emphasized 
By Union Educators 


Madison, Wis.—The legislative and political tactics of the Ameri- 
can labor movement received a careful review in a series of sessions 
on labor education at the University of Wisconsin. 

The review took place as national and state education directors 
of AFL-CIO unions conducted their fall conference as the guests" 


Workers. : 

.Celebrating- its 35th anniver- 
sary, the nation’s first worker’s 
education school honored the 
late Prof. Selig Periman, who 
-has influenced several genera- 
tions of labor leaders. _ 

Hyman Bookbinder, AFL-CIO 
legislative representative, traced the 
blow-by-biow history of the new 
labor law. He urged the nation’s 
top labor. educators to “explain 
what happened to the Landrum- 
Griffin bill.” 

“The -only signifivant vote,” he 
emphasized, was the 201 to 229 de- 
‘feat for labor on Aug. 13, when 
the House, with 184 Democrats and 
17 Republicans supporting labor’s 
position, failed to kill the anti-labor 
Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Bookbinder said that there was 
little the Senate-House conference 
could do to improve the situation 
once these votes were mustered. 

“You can’t take a bad bill and 
a very bad bill, put them together 
and get a good bill,” Bookbinder 
noted. 

A local union president, William 

Troestler of Racine, told the AFL- 
- CIO education staff conference that 

political education is the number 

one issue among his members. 

“If this job isn’t done and done 
right we won't be sitting here in 
the future,” he said. “The Taft- 
Hartley Act started our people in 
politics 12 years ago and we take 
10 minutes at every membership 
meeting to discuss the gas bill, tide- 
lands oil, Landrum-Griffin, or the 
Forand bill—even if we have a 
tl contract problem on our 


of Wisconsin’s famed School for? 


Hal Edwards, a legislative repre- 
sentative of the Steelworkers, re- 
ported the success of his union’s 
legislative-education program. He 
said steelworkers have come a long 
way from the time that success 
Was measured by “fixing a parking 
ticket.” : 

James E. Noe, director of re- 
search and education for the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, said his union has 
scored some political successes 
by assigning a key union man in 
every precinct to watch for job 
openings, new plants, and “to 
be on hand for registration duties 
and work on election day.” 

Esther Peterson, legislative rep- 
resentative of the Industrial Union 
Dept., said “300. well-placed letters 
can turn the tide in a tough Wash- 
ington battle.” 

Walter Davis, education director 
of a Cleveland Retail Clerks’ local, 
said that Ohio labor’s skill in 


dum by a 1-million-vote margin 
was primarily the result of united 
labor action on many fronts. 

Brendan Sexton, Auto Workers’ 
education director, said that fre- 
quent visits with congressmen were 
often more important than letter- 
writing. 

John Cosgrove, assistant AFL- 
CIO education director, reported 
that some 400 unionists around the 
nation are today members of local 
school boards. He said the AFL- 
CIO is cooperating with business 
and farm groups in the American 
Council on Economic Education to 
present straightforward acccounts 


of the U.S. economy. - 


Mitchell Advisers Rap 
Alien Labor Program 


A team of consultants named by Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
has warned it cannot support even temporary renewal of the pro- 
gram of importing Mexican workers unless the law is ener 
amended” to protect American farm workers. 

The four-man citizens’ group also suggested that Mitchell himself 


act to check the “serious danger” 
of local pressures governing the 
program and proposed as well a 
tripartite advisory committee. 
The wartime emergency pro- 
gram, which brought in 63,400 
Mexicans at its peak in 1944 to 
meet a labor shortage, reached a 
total of 432,000 Mexicans imported 
for growers during 1958. 
Mitchells consultants found 
_ that this imported workforce dis- 
placed American workers “al- 
most 100 percent” in some crops; 
forced down farm wages to 
where in some areas American 
workers earned 35 and 40 cents 
an hour while Mexicans were 
assured 50 cents; and resulted in 


The group named by Mitchell 


Edward J. Thye (R-Minn.); Msgr. 
George C. Higgins, director, Social 
Action Dept., National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; Glenn E. Gar- 
rett, chairman of the Texas Coun- 
cil on Migrant Labor; and Dr. 
Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, Chancel- 
lor of the University of Southern 
California. 

The group said the basic purpose 
of the law authorizing the program 
is “to relieve temporary shortages 
of unskilled labor.” the 17-page re- 
port added: 

“There is reason to believe that 


last May consisted of former Sen. |J° 


o— 


the real or presumed shortage of 
doméstic agricultural labor could 
in large measure eventually be 
eliminated if more satisfactory 
wages and conditions of work were 
offered to domestic farm workers 
and if the farm labor market op- 
erated on a more rational basis.” 
Teeth Needed 

The group said it doubted the 
“adverse effect” of the program on 
domestic workers could be prevent- 
ed “until and unless the law pro- 
vides the necessary enforceable au- 
thority.” 

The report proposed these “mini- 
mal” changes when the law comes 
up for renewal in 1961: 

@ It should clearly confine the 
use of Mexicans to necessary crops 
in temporary labor shortage situ- 
ations and to unskilled nonmachine 
jobs. 

@ It should empower the Secre- 
tary of Labor to “insure active 
competition” by growers for do- 
mestic workers, possibly by limit- 
ing the ratio of Mexicans to Ameri- 
can workers on individual farms or 
by limiting imported workers in 
crop areas. 

@ It should order the Secretary 
of Labor not to certify a labor 
shortage unless certain tests were 
met, among them the grower’s 
matching of job conditions by 
growers successfully holding Amer- 
ican workers. 


beating a “right-to-work” referen-| 


NAMED TO Labor Dept.’s newly-created Bureau of Labor- 
Management Reports are Daniel L. O’Connor (left) and Morris 


Weisz. 
commissioner for compliance and 


O’Connor, lawyer and ex-FBI man, will serve as assistant 


enforcement and Weisz, as assist- 


ant commissioner for reports and analysis.  _ 


is now moving into high gear. 


e@ The “Labor Organization 


New Bureau Tackles 
Labor Law Tangles 


The Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor-Management Reports, cre- 
ated to handle that agency’s duties under the Landrom-Griffin Act, 


These were the latest developments: 


Information Reporting” form 


which every union is required to® 
file by midnight, Dec. 14, has been 
sent out to the nation’s 70,000 local 
unions. 

@ Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 

appointed two assistant commis- 
sioners—one for compliance and 
enforcement and the other for re- 
ports and analysis. The commis- 
sioner and his deputy remain un- 
named. 
@ Mitchell, in a progress re- 
port two months after the law went 
into effect, said he has received 
some 8,000 inquiries for informa- 
tion and a number of complaints, 
of which about 100 are under ac- 
tive investigation. 

@ A second set of pamphlets 
explaining the new law has been 
issued, making a total of nine now 
available. 

The basic report required of all 
unions by Dec. 14 is a simplified 
two-page affair worked out in con- 
sultation with union representa- 
tives. 

Under the law, every union must 
have a constitution and bylaws and 
file a copy with the basic report. 

The report seeks the source of 
information on: initiation fees; 
regular dues; membership qualifi- 
cations; assessments; participation 


Airline Dispute 


To Be Arbitrated 


Kansas City—An arbitration 
agreement has averted a scheduled 
strike by the Air Line Stewards & 
Stewardesses against Trans World 
Airlines. 

Issues to be submitted to arbi- 
tration include the union’s request 
for a cut in hours and also pre- 
mium pay for personnel assigned 
to jet flights and a 10 percent gen- 
eral wage increase. 

The union says its members must 
make twice as many flights on jets 
in order to get in their required 
flying time. 


Boston Strike Ends, 


Typos OK Arbitration 
Boston—Members of the Typo- 
graphical Union have voted to end 


their eight-day strike against six}. * 
denials by officials of both chains; 


Boston newspapers and submit is- 
sues in dispute to arbitration. The 
644 to 543 vote reversed the de- 
cision of a previous meeting to re- 
ject arbitration and strike all of the 
city’s newspapers except the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

Under the agreement ending the 
walkout, a 9-cent hourly raise of- 
fered by the publishers. will be the 


floor for any settlement. 


in benefit plans; authorization for 
disbursements; financial audits; 
calling of meetings; election sys- 
tem; system for disciplining officers 
and members; authorization of bar- 
gaining demands and strikes; con- 
tract ratification; and issuance of 
work permits. 

The two new assistant commis- 
sioners are Daniel L. O’Connor, a 
lawyer and a former FBI man and 
Morris Weisz, who headed the Bu- 
reau. of Labor Statistics’ Division 
fof Foreign Labor Conditions. 
O’Connor will handle compliance 
and enforcement and Weisz the re- 
ports and analysis function. 

Mitchell’s report noted that the 
bureau now has a staff of 100 ca- 
reer civil servants. The eventual 
size of the bureau is still undeter- 
mined, but the needed investiga- 
tors, auditors, statisticians, analysts, 
clerks and typists are being picked 
from a field of 10,000 applications. 


News Guild 
Hits Libel Suit 


As ‘Nonsense’ 


The American Newspaper Guild 
has denounced as “nonsense” a 
$3.1 million libel suit filed by the 
Hearst newspaper chain against the 
union, its officers, and the editors 
of its official publication. 

ANG Vice Pres. William J. Far- 
son said the “underlying purpose” 
behind the Hearst suit is an attempt 
to “divert public attention” from 
Justice Dept. scrutiny of reported 
plans by Hearst and Scripps-How- 
ard to merge two New York news- 
papers. 

The ANG carried an article in 


the Oct. 23 issue of its publication,. 


the Guild Reporter, asking the 
Justice Dept. to explore reports 
that the N. Y. Journal-American 
and the N. Y. World-Telegram & 
Sun were about to consolidate. The 
union said it feared several hun- 
dred ANG members would be left 
jobless by the move. © 


Farson noted that, despite earlier 


Scripps-Howard’s United Press ac- 
quired Hearst’s Intl. News Service 
18 months ago.. Since then, com- 
peting Hearst and Scripps papers in 


San Francisco> have merged, he}. 


added. 

Hearst claimed in the $3.1 mil- 
lion libel suit that the report of an 
impending New York merger was 
“false and irresponsible.” 


| Monitors Get | 
| Green Light 7 


on the IBT to: 


On Cleanup 7 
"(Continued from Page 1) «. 


@ Install model by-laws and ac- 
counting standards and controls. 7 
® End conflicts of interest. 

@ Assist in good faith in the % 
investigation of questionable local 4 
union affairs. - 7 

@ Protect the rights of mem- 
bers to vote, run for office and 
speak at meetings without reprisal. 

@ Bring action against See.» | 
Treas. Raymond Cohen ‘of Phila- 
delphia Local 107 for alleged ‘iu 
use of funds, . 


@ Conduct an inquiry into al- 
leged misuse of funds of Chatta- 
nooga Local 15, where union dues 
were allegedly diverted into a pay- @ 
off to a judge. 7 

Following up on his action | 
against the IBT, O’Donoghue said 
the Monitors would shortly ask 
Federal Judge F. Dickinson Letts 7 
for power to take depositions réelat- 7 
ing to their charges that Hoffa 7 


|wrongfully deposited funds from 


his home local in Detroit im a 
Florida bank in connection with a 
real estate project in which he had J 
an interest. : 

He said the Monitors would also 4 
give priority to pressing charges | 
against Hoffa on the grounds of 4 
alleged misusé of union funds, con- 
flict of interest, and his service as 
/president of his local while also 
serving as international president, 

O'Donoghue noted that the court 
could remove Hoffa as president of 
the Teamsters and direct his trial 
if it found that he misused union § 
funds as the Monitors claim. : 

In another action, 12 rank-and- 4 
file Teamsters asked Judge Letts to 
remove Hoffa as president pending 
trial on corruption charges before . 


os 
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an impartial panel. The petition, 
filed by Atty. Godfrey P. Schmidt, 
one-time member of the Monitors, 
accused Hoffa and the IBT execu- 
tive board of failing to process 164 
separate charges filed by the ramk- 
and-file group with the court. 

The petition argued that the 
executive board, which normally 
would~try union officers for mis- 
conduct, was not capable of being 
impartial in Hoffa’s case, 


Labor Dept. Sets 
Bonding Date 


Requirements in the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act for the 
bonding of union officers do 
not become effective until the 
start of a union’s fiscal year, 
according to Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell. 

Mitchell made public his 
interpretation of the apparent 
contradiction between one 
provision in the bill appear- 
ing to make it effective as of 
Sept. 14, and another. section 
specifying that bonds be fixed | 
at the start of a union’s fiscal 
year in an amount not less 
than 10 percent of the funds 
handled during the preceding - 
fiscal year. 

Mitchell said he understood . 
the act to require that the 
bonding provisions be met by }. 
the union’s fiscal year begin- 
ning after Sept. 14. 
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